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that the South American group, even including the island of
Trinidad, should not now occupy the first place among the
producers of cacao. The explanation is to be sought in the
shortage of labour adapted to the trying climatic conditions, as
compared with West Africa or even with the West Indies ; for
the cultivation and preparation of cacao for the market demands
a considerable amount of careful labour and attention. It is
noteworthy that the British island of Trinidad, which has a
much smaller area available for cacao planting than any of the
four republics on the mainland within the cacao zone, should
hold an important place among South American producers.

With the rapid expansion in West African production between
1910 and 1940 a marked fall occurred in the prices realized
for cacao beans on the international market. This hit South
American producers, who are handicapped by lack of sufficient
labour and of facilities for acquiring and applying scientific
knowledge. The easy-going inhabitants of tropical South
America seem bound to suffer, in one field of production after
another, the penalties of failure to keep up with the times;
either the industry in which they formerly enjoyed a position as
major producers is established elsewhere under efficient methods
and on such a scale as to flood the market and bring down prices,
or, as has happened already in at least one instance, large syndi-
cates backed by large supplies of capital will get a footing in
South American territory, apply up-to-date methods to the
exploitation of the resources, and retain the profits for themselves.

Minor Products of the Tropical Coast Lands

Mandioca is widely grown in tropical South America, on the
uplands as well as on the coastal lowlands. Over large areas in
Brazil and in the northern republics it forms a staple food of the
population. Indigenous to the New World, it was used as an
important article of diet by the Indians before the arrival of the
Europeans. The plant belongs to the family known as Euphor-
biaciae, and two varieties are utilized in South America, the sweet
and the bitter. Of these the second is much the more important,
but as the root contains a poison under the skin, great care has
to be taken in washing the ground particles so as to get rid of
this. After thorough washing the product is dried and then
ground into a flour known in Brazil as farinha de mandioca, in
which form it is distributed for domestic consumption and
transported to non-tropical Latin American markets. In order
to manufacture tapioca, an important article of international
commerce, the washed product obtained from the roots is allowed
to soak for some time in water vats, during which process the